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. ioe 
re ea AFTER THE HOLIDAYS. | | of everything else, he waited for the stranger to 
“etd The holidays were over. Yet their memories | | knock again. ; 
ee clung to us all, Philip, Dora, and I; and we loved ; | “If it is only a mischievous boy,” he said, “he'll 
m chee ie the Sane ae nia an talk | | not venture to knock twice; if it is a customer he 
Hee them over together, and we would see the old | 1s5 sure to do so.” 
“DD church lighted again, and the great Christmas tree | The knock was repeated, and old Lombard rose, 

before the pulpit, and the crowd of small, shining | |and passing through his shop, unbarred and un- 
rs: ‘heads in the front seats, all turned, eager and, | bolted the outer door, and looked out straight be- 
TOY, breathless, towards it. | ‘fore him into the snowy street. He saw nothing, 
a There it stood, the small tapers burning like | and was about to shut the door again, with an an- 
roa! MM tars thick among the dark green branches, the , | gry word, when a child’s voice arrested his atten- 
nme great oranges glowing like crimson globes among | her 
0 Oca the boughs, and festoons of red swamp and cran- | | “Please you, good Master Lombard, it is me.” 
iM erties blazing like coral and carbuncles amid all. | | “Me!” said old Lombard, suddenly darting upon 
HR There it stood, the great tree, now every branch | ja small boy, who stood shivering on the snowy 
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‘shining out bright with gold and silver adorn-; 


burdened with its Christmas gifts for many chil- | 


dren; some hiding among the thick leaves, some | 
ments; gifts beautiful, and rare, and varied, to 
make the eyes leap, and the hearts beat for joy, as | 
the little children’s hands closed over them. 

And as I said, Philip, and Dora and I loved to 
talk all this over as we sat together in the long 
winter evenings which followed the holidays. | 

But whenever we talked of the eager crowd of faces | 
which thronged the church and bent down from the 
galleries, as one after another the gifts were taken 
down from the branches, and the names of the re-! 
cipients thereof read out loud and clear, and the 
little eager hands stretched out, the memory of 
somewhat I had seen and overheard in the old 
church came like a little shadow, creeping through 
all the brightness of that Christmas evening. 

There sat in the seat before me a small boy and 
gitl; the girl the smaller of the two. They were 
pretty children, dressed very plainly, perhaps I had 
better say, poorly. The girl had blue eyes, and! 





CARELESS 





| doorstep ; “and who is me, that he dare disturb a 
quiet trader? Who says I never give to those 
| who want? Tell them they speak false; you 
| wanted a thrashing, and I gave you that. 
here!” 


Come 

He seized the boy by the ear, but the lad 
struggled and released himself, saying,— 

| “I did not come to play a trick on you, Master 

Lombard, but to ask you to make up some medi- 
| cine for my mother.” 

| “Medicine for my mother!” Lombard repeated, 
{in a mocking voice. “And is my mother ill? 
' High living is too much for her; let her try meagre 
| soup, or no soup at all!” 

| Please you, Master Lombard, my mother is dy- 
| ing, partly for want of food,—you know she is very 
poor,—partly for want of medicine ; but this paper 
tells us what is sure to do for her all that medicine 
can do. It is in Latin, but you know all-about it.” 
“Come in,” said Lombard, and the boy followed 
him. He closed the door, went behind the counter, 
put on his spectacles, and stooping down over a 
bit of lighted candle, read the paper which the boy 


FANNY. 


hair of yellow gold, with lights in both, and the | certain,” said Dora, “or they wouldn’t have been at ' with yellow curls, over the pretty gifts, and sobbed | had given him. 


boy’s eyes and hair were like hers, only a shade | 
darker, and they looked with faces brimful of inter- | 
est and eagerness on the Christmas tree ; and their | 
young voices mingled sweetly with the other young 
voices which sang that night their hymns of thanks- 
giving and jubilee. 

But, after the little, strange childfen had watched 
for along time, as one and another happy child 
went up to receive the gift of the Christmas tree, 





3OYS, 


r. the little girl put up her lips to her brother’s and I 
s0YS heard her soft whisper— 
“Don’t you believe, Tommy, somebody will call 
y1 ournames? I want us to have a present too.” 
“We can’t, Mary. You see nobody knows us in 
N TER 


> all the great church.” 
y I saw the little face falter and fall, and as I held 
my box with its pretty parlor furniture in one hand, 


¢ $7, and my doll in the other, my heart ached for the 

little boy and girl sitting there all unknown and 
rorip. J Uncared for in the seat before me. I thought how 
ve Dolusfae 88d and desolate they must feel, just as I should in 


their places; and I wondered if they hadn’t hung 
their stockings by their bed-sides, and risen up 
when the faint gray dawn was breaking up the long 
darkness of the night, and searched with hearts 
that fairly stood still for wonder and joy, for the 
gifts that loving hands had placed inside. Ah me! 
what a strange, sad, lonely day Christmas must 
seem without these things! 

At last the gifts were all distributed; the last 
name was called; the glad children were bending 
glad faces over their new, pretty toys; and the lit- 
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the church on Christmas night.” 

“There’s a family moved into the little white 
cottage just beyond the turnpike,” said Philip. “I 
heard Mr. Ramsdell asking the doctor to call there, 
for the mother was ill, and the father had gone to 
the war; and they had two children too young to 
help themselves—a boy and a girl.” 

“Tt must be the very one. O, Philip, I’m sorry 
for them.” | 
“I wish we could do something for them,” said 


for joy; if you could have seen her lift up her face 
to her brother, and heard her words, “O, Tommy, 
we've got our Christmas gifts after all!” it would 
have melted your heart, if it is not hard as a stone. 
And when the pale, gentle mother learned all, 
and feebly made her way into the room, and laid 
her thin hand on our heads and blessed us, we— 
Philip, Dora and I—wondered if there was any joy 
deeper and sweeter than that which came “after the 
holidays ;” and we who had thanked God so many 
Dora, my little brown-eyed sister, and her bright times for ourselves, now thanked Him for others ! 
face was thoughtful. |—Arthur’s Magazine. 
“We could carry them some of our toys. They | 
are younger than we, and we could spare them well | DILIGENCE REWARDED. 


enough,” added Philip. In the middle of the last century there lived in 
That's a capital idea. O, Philip, it would do my the little town of Montdidier, France, an apothe- 
heart good to make that little girl’s face glad,” I} cary, by name Master Lombard, and by report a 
cried. | miser. 
And then we told the story to dear mamma, and| Eyerybody said Master Iombard was rich, and 
obtained her full consent to give just what we! though what everybody says is not always true, it 
liked and Alice offered her last year’s doll and | was true in this instance. Lombard was rich, but 
wicker cradle, as good as new, and Phil his regi-/ he lived like a beggar. He spent very little, and 
ment of soldiers, and I my pretty set of china; and he gave away nothing. He lent money on good 
mamma added to these a handsome tippet for the | security, but he never lent any of it to the Lord by 
boy and a scarf for the girl; and after our lessons | giving it to the poor,—never accepted the security 
and dinner were over, we started—Phil, and Dora | of that Bible assurance that those who do so shall 
and I—for the little white house near the turnpike. | pe amply repaid. No: Master Lombard cared 
The little girl came to the door. Her blue eyes | only for money; lent only that he might make 
opened wide with wonder and pleasure when she) more money. For this he denied himself decent 
saw us; and she asked us into the little, plain, but | clothes, or wholesome food, or comfortable lodging. 
pleasant parlor, saying that mamma was able to sit ‘It was meat and drink, he said, to him, to look at 
up now, and we could go to her room in a minute. | his golden louis, to hear their true ring of metal, 
“We haven’t come to see her, but you and your | to count them up as if they were so many friends 
brother Thomas,” said Philip. ,or children, and to relish the thought of what he 
And the child’s eyes grew wider for wonder, as could do with bis money if he chose. He never 


a 


by virtue of his age and general fitness, chief speak- |“Your riches are corrupted. . . Your gold and sil- 
er on this occasion, and Dora and I thought he | yer is cankered; and the rust of them shall be a 


she ran and summoned her brother. Philip was, | read—or reading, only scorned—the solemn words, | 


The boy watched the old man’s face anxiously as 
he read, and when he ceased, asked was it a good 
remedy for such and such complaints, detailing his 
mother’s ailments. 

“Yes,” said old Lombard, “the remedy is excel- 
lent, but it is dear; it would cost a golden piece.” 
“A golden piece !” cried the poor child, in alarm. 
“QO, what shall I do? I have but seven sous.” 

“I don’t know what you are to do, except take 
yourself out of my shop as quickly as may be.” 

“OQ, Master Lombard, you know that ever since 
my father’s death, sickness and distress have been 
in our house, and now my mother is dying !” 

“That is no affair of mine,” old Lombard an- 
swered ; “people who have no money are best out 
of the world.” 

“I implore you,” cried the boy, “send me not 
without the medicine. For God’s sake, do this 
charity, and God will reward you!” 

“J tell you,” said old Lombard, “I will do no 
such thing. Money will buy medicine in this shop. 
Nothing for nothing; those are my terms.” 

“Give me the medicine,” said the distracted boy, 
as the thought of his poor, suffering mother pressed 
itself on him, and almost broke his heart. “O, 
good Master Lombard, I will be your servant— 
your slave. I will eat little, I will work much. % 
will do anything, suffer anything, if you will help, 
me now!” 

Old Lombard seemed to hesitate; he was sathen: 
surprised at the boy’s vehemence ; he knew him. to, 
be sharp and honest, and it occurred to hing that it, 
might not be a bad speculation to close. with, the. 
boy’s bargain. Therefore he felt a little. inclined 
| to listen, and see if it would not, after all, be more 
to his purpose to take the boy’s services im pay- 
;ment for the medicine than hard eash, The boy 
was not slow to perceive a slight ehange in his fa- 














accomplished the matter with marvellous skill. | witness against you, and shall eat your flesh as it 
When Thomas Hughes entered the room with | were fire. Ye have heaped treasure together for 
his little sister’s hand in his, my brother stated , the last days.” 


briefly that we had learned of the sad omission! Qne snowy night, when Lombard had closed his 
which had taken place on Christmas night, because of | shop, and was sitting in his back parlor over the 


the little strangers amongst us, and we had come | smallest scrap of fire, eating a dry crust, there was 


‘vor, and lost no time to urge his request for the 
| supply of the medicine on any terms, to save a dy- 
|ing mother. And so earnestly did he plead for 
| medicine, and offer his services as payment, that 
‘even old Lombard felt he spoke the truth. He 
| made up the prescription, said he would come 


gehen ‘® tle girl drew up hers to her brother, and amid the 
ou wil tm Seneral joy hers was sorrowful. 
for —_ “O, Tommy, they’ve all got something pretty 
ai but us!” she whispered. 

n do cart “But, Mary, we don’t know anybody here, you 
Lave “"B 2,” trying to comfort the little grieved thing, 
13; No.4 though he was not more than two or three years her 
1, $8:"98 senior, and his face was sad too. “We couldn’t 
any, fy Upect they’d give us anything.” 

r, Bost” The great tears ran over the little face. 

‘ “But they've all got something pretty—all but 
: us. I wanted a Christmas gift too, Tommy!” O 
N. dear! the times that little, tearful face has arisen 
— and stood before me—the times that grieved little 

Voice has rung in my ears since that Christmas night. 
wo § At last I told Philip and Dora about it. They 
both listened intently, and though Philip is two 
Years older than I, the tears were in his great 
[ASS., brown eyes, as they were on Dora’s cheeks when I 





now, late as it was, to do all in our power to mend 
the matter, and had brought our Christmas offer- 
ings, and he laid on the table the great bundle, and 
cut the string, and the pretty gifts were before the 
wondering eyes of the children. 

What they said I t well r ber, perhaps 
it was not so much, after all; but O! if you could 
have seen their faces—if you could have looked on 
little Mary Hughes, as she bowed her head, bright 





Concluded. 
“They must live somewhere in Woodleaf, I’m 





| a knocking at the outer door. |round and look at the patient, and that he would 
| Old Lombard kept no servant, and had neither 'take the boy into his service. With warm grati- 
| friend nor child beneath his roof; no one came to, tude the boy ; thanked him, and hastened to the 
| see him except on business; for, as you may im-| bedside of his mother; while old Lombard re- 
jagine, he was not a man given to hospitality. turned to his scrap of fire, and thought over his 
, When the knock was heard at the door, therefore, bargain. “I must have a boy to help me,” so he 
| he knew very well it must be either an idle trick said. “I can hire this boy for a tenth of what I 
| of some foolish boy to annoy him, or a customer ;, Must give to another; I can feed him sparely, work 
leu being economical of his own trouble as well as. himhard: Umph! I might have done worse.” So 
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with this reflection he put out his candle, | 
to bed in the dark. | 

By the bedside of his mother the boy watched all 
through the night; and as the gray dawn appeared, | 
saw—and his heart leaped at the sight—his mother | 
open her eyes, and heard her speak to him. She} 
was better: the medicine had done its work. How 
grieved, and yet how grateful, was she when she 
heard of her boy’s bargain! She was sorry that 
he would have so hard a master, pleased that he 
had accepted the service for her sake; and when | 
she was well again, and he was to begin his duties | 
in old Lombard’s shop, she threw her arms about | 
his neck, and assured him that God would prosper | 
a son who so honored and loved his mother. | 

And was it so? O yes; the work was very 
hard, the food was bad and scanty: a kind man 
would not lodge a dog as that boy was lodged ; but 
he prospered. He was a studious, clever boy, and | 
in that chemist’s shop he learned enough to make | 
him wish for wider information. He was so civil | 
and obliging that Lombard’s customers increased ; | 
so industrious and painstaking that even old Lom- | 
bard was satisfied; and all the while he was cheer- 
ing his dear mother’s heart by telling her what he | 
meant to do when he was a man. God prospered | 
him. Tle was blessed with a good mother, and he | 
remembered the words of Solomon: “My son.. .| 
forsake not the law of thy mother: when thou 
goest it shall lead thee; when thou sleepest it 
shall keep thee; and when thou wakest it shall 
talk with thee.” 

Years passed, and the boy became a man, and 
found that ‘*a good name was rather to be chosen 
than great riches.” While everybody despised the 
rich miser, they esteemed the poor young doctor ; 
who, in course of time, became one of the most 
celebrated men in Europe. He was appointed In-| 
spector-General of Health; was loaded with hon- | 
ors, and received a patent of nobility. The poor | 


boy was none other than Parmentier, the chemist. | 





CARELESS FANNY. 


silly | 
Fanny Wilton was called careless Fanny. 


She | 
had nice clothes given her by her aunt and uncle, | 
with whom she lived, but before they were many 
weeks in her possession some accident usually befell | 
them, to the great annoyance of her kind protec- 
tors, Mr. and Mrs. Harper. | 

One day Fanny returned 
with Mrs. Harper. 


bonnet, furs a 


from a morning’s walk | 
She had worn her new cape, | 
nd gloves, all of a very costly descrip- 


tion, too good, perhaps, for such a girl as Fanny, 
but as she was an orphan, Mrs. Harper was not | 
willing to have it said that she was disposed to | 
slight her in any way whatever. 
Fanny went to her chamber to change her at- 
tire, but instead of putting her things away in their 
proper places, she dropped them carelessly upon 
the lower shelf of her dress closet, promising her- 
self to place them away more carefully by-and-by. 
she did 


Master Kido, her pet spaniel, had already seized 


In leaving the room not observe that 


one of her elegant Mrench kid gloves, and was | 


amusing himself with it under the table. 

It was half an hour afterwards that she missed 
Fido, and it at once occurred to her that possibly 
She flew 


up-stairs to prevent mischief, but alas, poor Fanny 


she might have left him in her chamber. 


was too late. Fido had made free not only with 
her gloves, but in his play had quite seriously de- 
faced her beautiful shawl, and a new cloak that 
had lately been 


Our young trie 


riven her. 








nds will judge from the expression | 
of Fauny’s face in the picture, with what consterna- | 
tion she was seized when she entered the chamber. 

She felt: it was all owing to her carelessness, and | 
confessed, amidst a shower of tears, that the epithet 

bestowed upon her by the servants was richly de- 
served. 


A little thought would have saved all this mis- | 
chief and distress. 


van 
SEEING THE ELEPHANT. | 

Seeing the elephant was indulged in last night 
on Clark Street, to an extent probably never before 
equalled in Chieago. The performing elephant | 
Romeo, belonging to the Winter Garden, became 
unmanegeable between 11 and 12 o’clock, and seiz- | 
ing one of his keepers, gave him a gentle toss of | 
fifteen or twenty-five feet, depositing him far under 
the seats of the amphitheatre. Finding, in the fur- | 
ther attempt to get at him, that the seats interfered 
with his progress, he proceeded, with a few blows of 
his trunk, to demolish a portion of them, during | 
which operation the keeper, though somewhat in- 
jured, managed to get out of his way. Romeo 
then turned his attention to some means of escape | 
from the building, and finding no opening, proceed- 
ed, with one blow of his trunk, to make one by 
knocking down the large door in the rear, Anoth- 
er blow served to level a high fence, back of that, 
and then, finding nothing further to impede his 
progress, he quietly trotted out into Clark Street, 
causing a lively scattering among the few on the | 
street at that time. For a long time Romeo trot- 
ted up and down the street between Washington | 
and Monroe, evidently highly pleased with the ex- 
citement he was creating, and occasionally making | 


a dash at the knots of people who gathered to wit-' 


ness his antics. No one on the street was injured 
by him, though in one or two instances narrow es- 
capes were had, and avenues of safety were sought 
in doorways, alleys, and every place small enough 
to deny ingress to the ponderous monster. Once 
or twice he chased parties quite up to the door 
leading into Calhoun Block, and it was a noticea- 
ble feature of his escapade that though he would 
not hesitate to run upon a stone walk, he could 
not be induced to step upon a plank sidewalk. 
After enjoying his freedom for about an hour he 


iwere engaged with 


| groaning. 


time after was safely secured. This morning both 
the elephants, with the other animals, were sent 
away.—Chicago Journal. 
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THE LOST SISTER. 


“O, Willie, why so sad to-night ? 
Why fall so many tears ? 

Come in, my child, thy very looks 
Awake a mother’s fears.” 


“QO, mother! mother! sister dear,” 
In haste the child replied, 

“Is lost while seeking berries blue 
Upon the mountain’s side. 


“Her name I shouted loud and long, 
Lone echo gave reply, 

And then [ sought, with hasty steps, 
Her little form to spy. * 

“But she is lost! sweet sister's lost !"— 
His mother waited not ° 

His further words to hear, but sought 
Within their lonely cot 


For mellow horn, with which she called 
The father from his plough, 

And soon its tones were echoed shrill 
Far up the mountain’s brow. 


And homeward hastened then the sire, 
The elder brothers came, 

All swift as, mid the autumn grass, 
May speed the lurid flame. 


” 


“My sister, dear! my sister, dear 
Still little Willie cried, 

While far away the others sped 
To sean the mountain’s side. 


The forest trees were tall and large, 
And through the boughs entwined 
The gladsome sunshine scarce its way 

Could to the greensward find. 


“My daughter!” shouted oft the sire, 
“Dear sister!” called the boys, 

While tears bedewed the mother’s cheek, 
But yet no answering voice. 

At last the thought to Willie came, 
“Til send the deg away, 

For he has known the forest paths, 
And trod them many a day.” 


He from his chain unloosed the dog, 
And Lucy’s basket gave, 

In which he oft her dinner took, 
Then bade him “Go and save.” 


Swift o’er the path the child had trod 
The faithful Fido sped, 

And soon, unerring, at her fect 
The little basket laid. 

The brother saw the dog afar, 
And followed in his track ; 

Then to her mother’s sheltering arms 
Brought little Luey back. 

And often after in his prayer 
Would little Willic say. — 

“Thank God who guided Fido's feet 


To Lucy’s side that day !” P. A. H. 
+o 
THE BATTLE-FIELD. 

On the march, word had come that the regiment 
in advance had unexpectedly met the enemy, and 
them. Our regiment had 
pressed forward at their utmost speed to join in the 
battle. They arrived, however, ouly as the enemy 
fled, leaving the field strewed with the dead 
the dying. 
battle-field. 


and 
This was my first experience on the 
Hitching my faithful horse to a tree, 


I set out to see if there was anything for me to do. | 


First, I encountered a ghastly corpse. Near it lay 
one wounded, in his last agonies—too far gone to 
speak, or hear, or give any sign of recognition. 
Leaving these, I passed on, till, under a bush, I 
found a young man about twenty, mortally wound- 
ed. I endeavored to point him to the Saviour; 
but, alas! 
sad hour could not see. I heard that there was 
another man, lying under a tree some distance 
away. I sought him out. He lay helpless and 
For a few moments I looked at him in 
silence. I then said: 

“My friend, I am sorry you did not fall in a bet- 
ter cause.” 


it was the natural man that even in this | 


“You think you are right,” he replied, “and we | 


think we are right. There is a wide ditference oi 
opinion. God is the Judge.” 

“To you love the Lord Jesus Christ, who gave 
Himstlf for us ?” 

“T do.” 

I then repeated several promises, which he seemed 
to appreciate. His eye kindled, and the life-giving 
word seemed indeed a medicine to his soul. 

“Shall I pray with you ?” 

“T have no objections,” said he, seeming to hesi- 
tate, 1 thought, because I was connected with the 
Union army. Unwilling to pray on such an invita- 
tion, I still urged: 

“Do you wish it?” 

“Yes, I do,” in a firm, decided tone. 

So there, on the green grass, beneath the shade 
of the tree that intercepted the piercing rays of 


and went] quietly trotted back to his quarters, and a short | 


} 


the sun, I knelt down by his side and commended | 
him, the wounded and dying, their friends ane our | 


bleeding country to our common Saviour. 
I rose, I said: 

“Give me your hand.” 

He grasped it firmly, and looking steadily in my 
face, he asked : 

“Of what denomination are you ?” 

“Tam a Presbyterian.” 

“Tama Methodist. But I say God bless your 
'work wherever you go. You love that Saviour 
| with whom I expect shortly to be. 
ence ever cheer you.” 


When 


May His pres- | 


Our troops had now removed to a distance, and | 


it was necessary that I should join them. 
“A secessionist a Christian!” exclaimed one of 
the group of officers to whom, in answer to in- 
quiries, I was relating the incident a few moments 
after. ‘A secessionist a Christian! Impossible !” 
Alas! how blind is the natural man! 


prone are we to judge our brother and limit God! 


How | 


Afterwards I went to the house filled with our! you think I did then, boys? I meta countryman 
own wounded. What a scene! Every room and with a team. I addressed him boldly and earn 
the long piazza was filled. Some were shot in the‘ estly, and offered to drive the leader, if he woul 
head, some in the breast, some in the arms, and only take me on. He looked at me in sur rise 
many in the limbs. One brave fellow pointed me but said he did not think I'd be of any use to him, 
to five wounds, and expressed himself ready to en- | ‘O yes, I will,’ said I; ‘I can rub down and wate, 
gage again. Some were mortally and some slightly | your horses, and do many things for you, if yoy 
wounded, but all showed the utmost patience and | will only let me try.’ He no longer objected: | 


courage. 


field, for thither were we ordered. 

By the roadside, under one tree, lay a man with | 
a ghastly wound in his head, stiff and cold. He! 
was of a powerful frame, and lay stretched out per- 
fectly straight, firm determination expressed in his 
very attitude, and bitter hate depicted on his coun- | 
tenance. Under the tree opposite lay another, | 
groaning under a mortal wound. He made him- 
self known as a Methodist minister from Missouri, 
serving as a private in the Texas Rangers. In 
vain did I seek for the evidence of pertect piety I 
had found in another part of the field, yet there | 
was a trust in the Saviour. He was there alone, | 
with none to tell his friends that he had fallen. He, 
had a sister in Missouri. I took her address. | 
Then the bugle sounded for us to move forward in| 
pursuit of the enemy, and I left him to die alone | 
beneath the forest tree by the wayside. A most 
touching letter of acknowledgment and inquiry did 
I afterwards receive from his step-mother. 


I will not detain you, however, with! got on the horse’s back. It was hard travelling 
what passed here, but hasten again to the battle-| for the roads were deep, and we could only 


§et on 


| at the rate of twelve miles a day. This was, hoy. 


ever, my starting point. I went ahead after thi. 
An independent spirit and a steady, honest cop. 
duct, with what capacity God has given me—g, 
He has given you—have carried me successfully 
through the world. : 

“Don’t be down-hearted at being poor or havin 
no friends. Try, and try again. You can cut your 


| way through, if you live to please God. 


“I know it’s a hard time for some of you. You 
often are hungry, and wet with the rain or snoy, 
and it seems dreary to have no one in the city to 
care for you. But trust in Christ, and He will }. 
your friend! Keep a good heart, and be deter. 
mined to make your own way, honestly and truly, 
through the world. As I said, I feel tor you, be. 
cause I have gone through it all—I know what jt 
is. God bless you!” 

The boys were most deeply touched by this, 
Shirt-sleeves moved furtively up to eves not used 


'! to such emotion, and other boys found it necessary 





SCRAPS FOR YOUTH. 

a ° ns i 

THE REDUCED SIZE OF THE COMPANION. 
Three or four of the subscribers of the Compan- | 
ion have complained by letter to us, because its | 
size has been reduced since the great rise in the} 
cost of white paper. We are sorry not to = 
} 

| 


pleased in this matter these good friends. The 
feeling is somewhat allayed, however, by the fact 
that they are getting the full value of the dollar 
each is paying for the paper. The Companion | 
could not be issued on a sheet the size of that used 
last year, at a less price than $1,50. The white | 
paper on which it is now printed, should we be 
obliged to pay the present market prices through 
the year, would cost nearly one ghousand dollars 
more in the aggregate, for the twelve months of 
1863, than the editions of the larger sheet of last 
year. 

The price of paper has doubled within six months. 
Nearly every newspaper in the country has been 
forced either to reduce in size, increase in price, or 
stop publication. Of course the Companion could 
not be allowed to die; neither had we reason to 
believe our subscribers would generally prefer to 
pay $1,50 for it; so we adopted what seemed the 
least objectionable expedient. In reducing its size | 
we followed the example of some of our “great | 
contemporaries.” Having .such excellent prece- 
dents we certainly thought we should escape cen- 
One of the friends mentioned, who has been 
troubled by what we have done, solemnly asks us 


sure. 


how we ean conscientiously send out a paper re- 
duced in size, for the same price. We must adopt | 
the Yankee way of answering a question, and ask 
how his conscience can allow him to receive a much | 
more costly paper than he received last year, and 
not generously pay the “poor printer” its full! 
value? So conscientious a man ought to have a 
conscientious regard for his neighbor's pocket as 
well as his own. 


We suppose that most of our readers have no- 
ticed that the Companion is now printed on finer 
type than was used on the larger sheet. Subscrib- 
ers, therefore. get fully as large an amount of read- 
ing as formerly. All they have lost by the change 
is, an extra inch or two of printed paper. 

ae ee 
GEN. MITCHEL AND THE NEWS-BOYS. 


It happened once to the writer of this to hear 
the late Gen. Mitchel address a company of news- | 
boys. 

On an invitation from his friend, Mr. C. W. | 
Field, he came down one Sunday evening to attend | 
the meeting for the news-boys. At his very first 
words to the lads, it was apparent he was deeply 
thoved. The sight of the ragged, shoeless, weather- 
beaten little fellows seemed to call up immediately 
his own hard struggles in childhood. “Boys,” said 
he, “I feel when I see you that Iam one of you! 
No one of you can be poorer, more friendless than 
I was once. I have known what poverty is!” It 
may be imagined that with such an introduction 
there was a deathlike stillness. Every boy’s eye 
was fastened upon him, and his tones seemed to 
vibrate to each one’s heart. He went on to tell his 
story, but with a simplicity and feeling which it is | 
impossible to recall now. 

“When I was a boy of twelve years, I was working 
for twenty-five cents a week with an old lady, and 
I tell you I had my hands full; but I did my work 
faithfully. I used to cut wood, fetch water, make ' 
fires, and scrub and scour of mornings for the old 
lady before the real work of the day commenced; 
my clothes were bad, and I had no means for buy- 


| to whisper some very good joke to one another, jn 
| order to prevent any feminine display. 
ing of his simple, feeling-full words to those out. 
| cast boys, one could understand the power he js 


In think. 


siid to have had with the negroes in his speeches, 
His heart was full of compassion. He was from 
the people, and he felt for them. 

His words of kindness and encouragement to 
the news-boys will not soon be forgotten by them, 





ADVENTURES WITH WOLVES. 


In the fall of 1821, a son of one of the early set. 
tlers in St. Lawrence Co., N. Y., about seventeen 
years of age, was hunting with a dog and gun,a 
light snow being upon the ground. He discovered 
the traces of an unknown animal, which he fol. 
lowed for some distance, till they entered a cave, 
Determined not to lose the game, and finding the 
opening conveniently large for entering, he crept 
in, with his gun in hand and the dog behind him; 
till, having reached a part of the cave where it was 
quite dark, he discovered, at no great distance from 
him, two globes of fire-like brilliancy, which gleamed 
in the dim obscurity full upon him. Bringing his 
gun to bear upon a point directly between them, he 
fired. His dog then rushed past him and attacked 
the unknown foe, while he himself retreated from 
the cave, and was soon followed by the dog. After 
a short delay he again ventured in, and as he heard 
no noise or saw any sign of life, he groped his way 
farther and farther into the darkness, till at length 
his hand fell upon the paw of an animal already 
dead. With considerable difficulty he dragged it 
out, and found it to be a large panther, which on 
being measured proved to be nine feet and four 
inches in length from tip to tip. The ball had en- 
entered its brain, and was instantly fatal. 

Another case occurred in Salem, Vt., and has 
never till now been put on record. In 1810 that 
town was infested by a pack of wolves, which made 
great havoc among the sheep. Ephraim Blake, one 
of the early settlers and “a mighty hunter,” set 
several traps, and going to visit them one morning, 
found one missing, which had evidently been 
dragged away by a wolf. He traced the animal to 
a den in the woods, and then providing himself 
with a gun, a one-tined pitchfork, and some other 
implements, he repaired to the den, and first at- 
tempted to dig the wolf out. But the walls of the 
den were found to be of stone: whereupon Blake 
decided to enter it, and encounter the enemy in his 
stronghold. The order of battle was formed as fol- 
lows: first, Blake, with a lighted candle in one 
hand and a pitchfork in the other; then his son 
Samuel, also carrying a candle; while the dog 
brought up the rear. They crawled upon. their 
hands and knees for about twenty feet, and then 


| the roof of the den was so much lower that they 
| were obliged to lie down and drag themselves 
nearly as much further. 
' the wolf, and Blake had a pitched battle with him, 


Here they encountered 


inflicting many wounds, but none sufficient to dis- 
able his antagonist. At length he chanced to 


i thrust his fork quite through the gambrel joint of 


the wolf’s hind leg. and then bending the handle 
down so as to insert it under a projecting rock, and 
prevent the advance of the enemy, he withdrew. 
He was so exhausted by excitement, exertion, and 
foul air, that he almost frinted. After resting, and 
regaining his senses, he re-entered the den with 
his gun and shot the wolf, which, on being dragged 
to the light, was found marked with nineteen 
wounds, that Blake had inflicted with his pitchfork 
during their hand-to-hand conflict.—N. Y. 00- 
server. 
—_————+or—_— 
THE MICHIGAN DRUMMER BOY. 

The Detroit Free Press gives the following ac- 
count of the Michigan drummer boy, who achieved 
such fame by his crossing with the first boat at the 
attack on Fredericksburg : 

“His name is Robert Henry Hendershot. His 
father is dead. His mother, a poor woman, at 
present resides in Jackson. He was thirteen years 
of age on the first of June last. He first enlisted 


| at Fort Wayne, as a drummer boy in the Ninth In- 


ing shoes, so was often bare-footed. One morning| fantry, when it rendezvoused at that place. He 
I got through my work early, and the old lady, who | remained with the regiment, and was captured when 
thought I had not done it, or was specially ill-hu- ' most of the regiment was taken, after a sharp en- 
mored then, was displeased, scolded me, and said I’ gagement, at Murfreesboro’. He was paroled and 
was idle aud had not worked. I said I had; she; sent to Camp Chase, Columbus, where he was dis- 
called me ‘a liar.’ I felt my spirit rise indignantly charged from the service on account of epileptic 
against this, and, standing erect, I told her that fits. He returned to this city, and it will be re 
she should never have the chance of applying the membered that [he created much enthusiasm by bis 
word to me again. I walked out of the house, to! appearance on the platform at a public meeting 
re-enter itno more. I had not a cent in my pocket | held in the market to encourage ph oxen He 
when I thus stepped out into the world. What do / at that time enlisted with Col. Fenton, as drummef 
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F He goes into ecstasies over the idea. 


B For he said that revengiag the injury done 
| Would be making two rogues where there need be but one, 
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hoy in the Eighth Infantry. He remained with the | 
regiment until after the terrible battle of Freder- 
icksburz, at which he won the reputation of a hero. 


My young reader, there is a still more wonderful | 
fact. Every evil thought, every wicked word and | 
G ro. act, are constantly recorded in the book of God’s 
There he was the drummer boy of the Eighth, in- _remembrance. You cannot hear the click of the | 
stead of the Seventh. | celestial record, but it is nevertheless made: and 


“He gives a simple and modest account of his’ that book shall be opened at the day of judgment. | 
ar at Fredericksburg. When the work on!_s, S, Times. - siti oie tie 


the pontoons had to cease in consequence of the 

destructive fire of the rebel sharpshooters concealed | 
in the houses on the other side, volunteers were | 
called for to go over and clear them out. One| 
hundred men of the Michigan Seventh at once vol- | 
unteered to go. The drummer boy of the Eighth | 
said he would go with them. He at once ran down | 
to the river bank, though the shot and shell were 

falling like hail, unhitched a boat and jumped in. | 
Afterward two lieutenants got in the boat and told 

the boy he must not go, that it would be but risk- 

ing his life for no purpose. He said, “I wish to go, | 
and if I die it will be for my country.” ‘The offi- 
cers told him he must not, but to get out of the 
hoat and push it off. He did so, but clung on be- 
hind until he reached the other side. 

On reaching the bank his drum was struck by a 
shell, and blown to atoms. He saw a flag flying in 
the town, and went for it. He got a portion of it, 
which he now keeps as a souvenir. On his way up 
the street he picked upa gun. He entered a house, 
and, seeing a rebel sharpshooter, who hail his fore- 
finger shot off, he told him to surrender or he 
would shoot him. The rebel immediately threw 
down his gun, and the boy took him and delivered 
him to the Seventh. He captured a variety of 
things which struck his fancy, among which was an 
old clock, which he prizes highly. On returning 
to this side of the river, Gen. Burnside stood upon 
the bank. He took him by the hand, and said to 





CHILDREN’S COLUMN. 





For the Companion, 
LITTLE SOLDIERS. 
“Attention,company! Right about face! Halt!” 
So cried Capt. Joseph Hartley, aged ten years | 
“and some pieces of a year,” as little Nellie said. 
Cousin Fred, who sat in the corner, looked up 
from his great brown book and laughed, as well he 
| might, at the sight before him. | 
| The children, five in number, were standing de- | 
‘murely in a line, shouldering umbrellas, pokers, | 
‘and whatever other species of domestic fire-arms | 
they could lay their hands upon. Janet, who was | 
quite a large girl, had the parlor broom defiantly | 
pointed at an imaginary rebel. Tiny Nell carried | 
papa’s best ivory-headed cane, which was about as! 
‘large as the brave soldier herself. Capt. Joe, by | 
virtue of his position, brandished a real tin sword, | 
and executed his orders in a very masterly way. | 
Then the uniforms. How Fred laughed at those. 
There was Janet, with father’s coat on, to cover her 
. f girl’s dress; Joe, with large epaulettes of yellow 
him, “Boy, | a your spunk. If you keep ~—e paper, and mother’s red scarf tied around his waist ; 
in that way, you will be in my place before many '°!” : : 
—_ Nellie was wrapped up in the flag which she had 
“The boy is more than usually intelligent, and | torn off the fence, where it had waved triumphant- 
modest, and tells his story with diffidence. He! ly ever since Proclamation day. Then there were | 
says he is willing to go with the army, but the sur-| iy, twins, John and Charlie, who each wore one of 
geon will not let him, as he is subject to epileptic! ,) : ibs ae 
fits. He has already been in five battles, Lebanon, father's old felt hats on his bright curls. 
Murtreesboro, Chattanooga, Shiloh and Fredericks- | “Aim—fire!” shouted Joe. Up went poker, 
burg, and surely can claim exemption from further | umbrella, cane and broom, and a_ simultaneous 
service. He desires to go to school. Being poor | «hang 1” came from all the little red lips. 
he has never had the advantages of an education. | f dass ton.” eobed Del 
“And I,” said Charlie. 


Surely, a boy who has exhibited such qualities ought 
not to lack for generous friends to give him an edu- . ; 

| [shot my rebel’s head right straight off,” said | 
i Nellie. ‘And then all the rest of ’m were so scat | 


cation. 
“His opinion of Burnside is briefly expressed. 

‘He is a nice man, and would as soon shake hands they ran away off to the Missivy, and were all| 

with a private soldier as with the biggest officer in | nih? = 

the world.’ Ile has heard that the New York Z'rib- ;CTOWMOCG: 

une has offered to make him a present of a drum. | “Attention, 
His only | boys !” | 

anxiety is that they will neglect todo it. Hewants| ‘I telled you they was all runned away, and | 

them to find out that his name is Robert Hender- | don’t let’s play any more. We'll take Richmond | 

shot, and that he lives in Detroit. And when he | ¢9 morrow 3” so saying Nellie threw down her cane | 

gets the drum he is willing to make a trial on it — ne vs Sead | 

with any drummer in the world. | Sas TER Over Ge abe Seem, | 








ordered Joe again, “Volley fire, my 





She would pay no attention to Joe’s imperative | 
“Halt,” and the reminder that she must obey or- | 
ders. “No, I’m tired of being make-believe soldier, 
we kill ‘em all so easy, and never get beat, nor | 
nothing. Don’t we, Cousin Fred? I think,” she 
continued, as he put away the large book, to make 


—— eee 

CONTENTED JOHN. 
One honest John Tomkins, a hedger and ditcher, { 
Although he was poor, did not wish to be richer, 
Forali such vain wishes in him were prevented, 
Bya fortunate habit of being contented. 








Though cold were the weather, or dear were the food, =| | oy a eee ea Ne Tens s 
iicadecedir seace: Gaenicll te us eeeianadintias tenia room for her in his lap, “I think Mr. Linkin might 
For this he was constantly heard to declare, just as well beat ‘em as not, it’s so easy. I wish 
What he could not prevent he would cheerfully bear. \* : . : 

~) ex areas shart ea a | you were President, Fred and would Jet us all be | 
For why should I grumble and murmur ?” he said. | soldiers.” | 
“IfTeannot ect meat I'll be thankful for bread; | ° a oR 
Anithowzh fretting may make my calamities decper, | “I can fire a pistol, said Janet, eagerly. ‘Fath- 
It never can cause bread and cheese to be cheaper.” ler taught me.” | 
I John was aflicted with sickness or pain, | ©Pshaw!” exclaimed contemptuous Joe. *That’s | 


sied himself better; but did not complain, 
lowa to fret in despondence and sorrow ; 
But said that he hoped to be better to-morrow, 





nothing, I pulled the trigger of a gun once, when 





he fixed it all for me; besides, I've got a sword.” 
“Look here,” 
‘of you want to be soldiers that will really keep the 
country ?” 
“J—and I—and I,” shouted the children. 
“I will, if I may be Cap’n, and mamma ’ll go 
with me,” said Nellie, soberly. 
| The children all laughed, but Fred went on. 
Ne ee | “Don’t you think after such a terrible war, we 
“KEEP ON THE HIGHWAY!” | shall want some real good Presidents,—some more 
, John was sent one day by his mother, with a} tike Mr. Lincoln, you know; and some good min- 
basket, containing - bottles of cream, eggs, apples, | Sdn. adil Senator aud Governors ?” 
and other good things to the Squire’s Hall. “Be) 7" : 
quick, my boy. Keep on the highway, John, and| “Yes,” said thoughtful Janet. 
don’t go on the ice.” | Somebody that will do right, and not be wicked 
John went very steadily on, until he came to a all the time.” 
part of the frozen field where he thought he could,! «Just so: now who will make the Presidents 
and Senators twenty and fifteen vears from now ?” 
“Won't father be?” asked Nellie. 


Tf any one said Fred, suddenly, “how many | 


sronged him and treated him ill, 
+) \ 
Why, 


was good-natured and sociable still; 






And thns honest John, though his station was humble, 
Passed through this sad world without even a grumble ; 
And ’twer i} if some folks who are greater and richer, 
Would copy John Tomkins, the hedger and ditcher. 
Miss Taylor. 





»y going on the ice, get “a nearer way” than the | 
John’s feet turned towards the ice. He yielded | 
to temptation, and left the “highway.” Poor boy!! ‘Or Mr. Abbott, who keeps the store,” suggested 
@ soon repented of his disobedience. He had not | 
; | ‘No, those are too old. Why, you little stupids, 
own he came with a heavy thump. In the fall|. ll he the child Daa ase i p 
many of the eggs were broken, and some were je wi —— sg wane be a oS j 
dashed out of the basket on the ice! | Perhaps Joe, here, will be President some day.” 
ear and — his good parents much sor-|  «Yoy’re a girl,” returned Joe, waving his sword | 
V his aisobedience. | ieeeane — | 
The path of duty is the path of safety, my young | oat mame — , | 
: ay De “No matter, I’m just as—just as worth as much, 
paths,” ,we shall be saved from many a trouble. | 
re only have “eggs” been broken, but health,! “A great deal more,” said Fred, kissing her ; | 
wracter_and happiness have been forever lost, and he went on. But his talk seemed to have | 
highway ! Keep on the highway !” |taken anew turn. “What kind of boys do y..u 
tral | he asked. 
THE CELESTIAL ° | r * 
bonyapeeoraier | Nobody answered. “I never seed how they did | 
office. His father wished to send a message to a’ sapbongen Minnteedaaneneateis dapat 175. % 
‘teud who lived many hundred miles distant. He ! 
gave the message to the operator, who put the in-' have forgotten, so man ave events have filled up | 
str : , I ] 8 y gt P| 
“ument in motion. John stood by and saw the! your lengthy life.” | 
‘Sit recorded messages from other places. That | 
vas all he could see and hear. He could not un- | Nellie didn’t see why. 
‘erstand how a message could be conveyed | “I will tell you what kind of boys they were,” | 
“They 


highway, 
i L e. Charlie, in a timid voice. 
fone many yards on the ice before his foot slipped. | 
Poor John! he got into sad trouble, injured his} “Or me, Cousin Fred,” cried Nellie, eagerly. 
nends, and if we all keep out of “forbidden ) : é 
aint I, Fred?” she said, talking very fast. | 
‘rough neglect of the warning. “Keep on the | 
suppose Presidents Pierce and Buchanan were?” | 
John Bailey went with his father to the telegraph 
| “No,” was Fred’s sober answer, “I suppose you | 
Wheels e 4 * j ‘ } 
eeis move, and heard, the click of the instrument | Janet was the only one who laughed at this. | 
] 
' 
{ 
usands of miles in a few moments. jand Fred glanced mischievously at Joe. 





got angry at their little sisters, and broke their | 


dolls and—” 


“Why! that’s just what Joe did; he broke her all | 


up to smash,” and Nellie’s lip trembled at the 
thought. 


“And then they quarrelled and struck their 


PUBLIC BENEFACTRESS. 
| MRS. S.A, ALLEN, 
A LADY OF WORLD-WIDE REPUTATION. 


Her preparations for the Hair have not only the largest sale in 
the United States and Canada, but within the past few years, to 


| supply the immense demand from foreign countries, depots for 
| their exclusive sale have been opened in London and Liverpool. 


brothers,” proceeded her cousin. John and Charlie | 4lsom Paris, Havana, Vera Cruz and Valparaiso. 


looked at each other, and then hung down their | 
heads, looking very red. | 


“‘And—and”—Fred had to stop and think here | 


MBS. 8. A. ALLEN’S 
WORLD’S HAIR RESTORER 


Is suited to both young and old. It strenzthens the Hair, pre- 


—“they disobeyed their mothers and took sugar ; Vents its falling or turning grey, and imparts to ita beautiful, 


out of the closet.” Just then Nellie grew very | 
still, and hid her face on his shoulder. | 
“And I guess,” he continued, “they had _ sisters | 
who would’nt stop and mend their mittens for them, 
and so they didn’t love them much, and when | 
they grew up to be great men their sisters could'nt 
keep them from doing wrong things.” It was now 
Janet’s turn to look guilty, and turn resolutely | 
away from meeting Joe’s eyes. 
“Just such little things as these make children | 
good or bad. If you do wrong one time, you will | 
another. One little ungenerous or quarrelsome | 
deed leads to something worse, while one good one | 
leads to something better. A good child will most 
probably make a good man or woman, and a bad! 
one is in great danger of making a wicked man or, 
woman. So we want the children to grow up to! 
be just as good as they can be, brave, Christian | 
men, with sweet, loving sisters and wives to help 
them do right; and then we'll have a first rate | 
President, and nice, good Governors, and we won't 
have any more poor slaves, but the star-spangled | 
banner shall float all over the country, and Nellic’s 
rebels will be really “all runned away.” 
“Say, children, who'll try ?” | 
You may be sure they all said they would— | 
every one; then after they had given Fred three 


ake : eet, AND 
cheers, Joe walked off, whistling “Hail Columbia,” | aie 
| 


but just as he closed the door he heard Nellie) 
confidentially telling Janet “that she knowed Joe 
would be President, and then she’d go and live in’ 
the White House.” SKIA. 


| the advice of personal friends, Mrs. 8. 2 


glossy appearance. It never fails 


TO RESTORE GREY HAIR 
To its Original Youthful Color. 

IT Is NOT A DYE, 
but acts directly upon the roots of the Hair, giving them the natu- 
ral nourishment required. producing the same vitality and luxu- 
rious quant ty as in youth. It will restore it on bald places, re- 
quires no preparation of the hair, and is casily applied by one’s 
self. One bottle will usually last for a year, as alter the hair is 
once restored, occasional applications once in three months will 
ensure against grey hairs tothe most advanced axe. 

THE RESTORER REPRODUCES, 

THE HAIR DRESSING CULTIVATES AND BEAUTIFIES. 

MRS. 8. A. ALLEN’S 

WORLD'S HAIR DRESSING, OR ZYLOBALSAMUM, 
is essential to use with the Restorer, but the Hair Dressing alone 
often restores, and never fails to invigorate, beautify and re- 
tresh the Hair, rendering it soft, silky and glossy, and disposing 
it to remain in any desired position. 
FOR LADIES AND CHILDREN 

whose Hair requires frequent dressing, it has no equal. Nolady's 
toilet is complete without it. The rich, glossy appearance inpart- 
edis truly wonderful. It cleanses the Hair, removes all dandrutt, 
and imparts to ita most delightful fracrance. Tt will prevent the 


Hair trom falling out, and is the most economical and valuable 


Hair Dressing known. Millions of bottles sold every year. 


MBS. S. A. ALLEN’S 
WORLD'S 


HAIR RESTORER 


AND 


ZYLOBALSAMU™. 


THE GREAT UCUNEQUALLED PREPARATIONS FOR 
RESTORING, INVIGORATING, BEAUTIFYING 
DRESSING THE HATR. 
VALUABLE TESTIMONY. 


Rev. A. WepsTER, Boston, Ms., writes: “I have used, through 
Allen's World's Hair 

Restorer and Zylobalsamum, for several months past, with ¢ 

| effect and entire satisfaction. Lam now nei her bald nor grey 
My hair was dry and brittle, but has regained the softness of its 


> 








| earlicr years.” 





DR. RADWAY’S CLEANSING SYRUP, 


CALLED RADWAY'S 
most effective and rapid curative of Skin Diseases, Skin Erup- 
tions, Fever Sores, Ulcers, Tumors, in the Arcana of Medicine. 
ONE BOTTLE will cure all ordinary skin diseases, either Salt 
Kheam, Ring Worm, Pimples, Tetters, Rash or Common Sores. — | 

TWO TO SIX BOTTLES will cure Chronic Secrotula and 
Syphilitic Sores, Glandular Swellings. Tumors, Cankers, Op- 
thalmia, Strumerous discharges, It is superior to all prepara- 
tions of Sarsaparilia Mixtures, &c., &e. 

The dose of this Medicine is small, two tea spoontuls being a 
full dose. One bottle of the RENOVATING RESOLVENT will | 
go farther than halfdozen quart bottles of Sarsapariila, ec. 





RENOVATING RESOLVENT, is the | 


TRUTH STRANGER THAN FICTION, 

| REV. TH. V. Drees, Boston, Mass. “That Mrs. S.A. 
Alien’s World's Hair Restorer and Zylobalsamum promote the 
growth of the hair where baldness has commenced, I have the ev- 
idence of my own eyes.’ 


. Writes : 















DOCTORS APPROVE, 

Dr. J. R. Ditnincuam, Edgartown, Dukes Co., Mass., writes 
“One of my family whose hair had been grey for » monber of 
vears, commenced using Mrs. S. A. Allen's World's Hair Restor- 
er and Zvlobalsamum, without any faith in its virtues, but con- 
trary to expectation, the hair is now of a nawural color, life-like 
and beautiful.” 





ONE BOTTLE DID IT, 


pure skin, clear complexion—healthy blood is secured to those | 


who take it. 
RHEUMATIC SORES.—HEALING SORES FROM THE 
BONES. 
LENA, ILL., JULY 18, 1856. 
Messrs. RADWAY & Co.—Three vears ago my youngest boy, 
now sixteen years old, was taken with the Inflammatory Rheu- | 
matism, and was contined to his bed for nearly six months, after | 
which he was enabled to get about with the help of crutches—in 
the mean time running sores commenced on his arms and legs, 
and little pieces of bones would work out of the sores. When 
yon sent me the medicine last fall. T was induced to try your 
Resolvent; at that time 1 had little hopes of its doing him any 
ood, as Thad tried all the best doctors in this country, and sev- 
eral different kinds of patent medicines, without cfYeet: after 
using two bottles a very perceptible change for the better was ap- 
parent. He is daily vetting stronger, and f[ look upon his recov- 
ery as certain. The med cine aets upon the system, driving the 
foul humors to the outside in sinall lumps, as big as hazel nuts, 
causing them to disappear, and HEALING THE SORES FROM THE 
BONES. Respectfully Yours, WILLIAM ALLEN. 


RapWaAy's READY RELIEF is sold for 25 cents per bottle by 
Druggists. 
e DR. RADWAY & 
OFFICE 87 MAIDEN LANE, NEW YORK. 
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ge There are three complaints whose terrors are only known 
to the sufferers, namely, NEURALGIA which is purely nervous, 
attacks without notice, or when least expected, and suflering in- 
tense; SICK Heapacur, which is never welcome, but dreadful in 


pain and sickness; Loss Or SLEEP, Which wears on the system, | 


robs nature of its greac restorer, and thousands are its subjects, 

For all the above complaints a remedy is found in HUNNE- | 
WELL’S TOLU ANODYNE, f any inducement is neede 
show the contidence or the proprietor, it 1s, that hefasks all 
to refund money when satistaction is not given. 

$@ Fac-simile of J. L. Hunnewell’s signature over corks of 
genuine only. 

J. L. HUNNEWELL, Proprietor, Boston, Mass. 
For sale by all dealers everywhere. 
Dealers of gvod reterence supplied on commission. 
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CLEANSE THE BLOOD. 

With corrupt, disordered or vitiated Blood, you must be sick all 
over. It may burst out in Pimples, or Sores, or in some active 
disease, or it may inerely keep you listless, depressed and good 
tor nothing. 
is impure. 'Ayer’s Sarsaparilla purges out these impuritics and 
stimulates the organs of life into vigorous action, restoring the 
health and expelling disease. Hence it rapidly cures a variety of 
complaints w are caused by impurity of the blood, such as 
Scrofula or Kings’ Evil, Tumors, Ulcers, Sores, Eruptions, 
Pimples, Blotches, Boils, St Anthony's Fire, Rose or Erystpelas, 
Tetter or Salt Rheum, Scald Head, Ringworm, Cancer or Can- 
cerous Tumors, Sore Eyes, Liver Complaints and Heart Dis- 
eases. Try AYERS SARSAPARILLA, and see for yourself the sur- 
prising activity with which it cleanses the blood and cures the 
disorders. 

AYER’S CHERRY PECTORAL is so universally known to sur- 
pass every other remedy for the cure of Coughs, Colds, Intinenza, 
foarseness, Croup, Bronchitis, Incipient Consumption, and for 
the relief of Consumptive Patients in advanced stages of the dis- 
ease, that it is useless here to recount the evidences of its virtues. 
The world knows them. 

AYER'S CATHARTIC PILLS—for Costiveness, Dyspepsia, In- 
digestion, Dysentery, Foul Stomach, Jaundice, Headache, Heart- 
burn, Piles, Rheumatism, Dropsy, Worms, and in short tor all the 
purposes of a purgative medicine. 


PRICE 25 CENTS PER BOX, OR FIVE BOXES FOR $1. 
PREPARED BY 
D.C. AYER & CO., LoweLL, Mass. 


ta Sold by WEEKS & POTTER at Wholesale, and at Retail 
by all Druggists. 5—2m 
















PARTICULAR NOTICE. 


SABBATH SCHOOLS and Private individuals who contem- 
plate replenishing their Jibraries are kindly invited to give mea 
first call. I keep, in addition to my own issues, the books ot all 
the Publishing Societies, as during the past ten years. 

heplan | have of lete adopted, of giving a trade discount to 
Sabbath Schools, vives universal favor. Any school sending me 
thetr ewn Catalogue, and wndicating the amount they wish to in- 
vest, can have the selection made for them with the privilege of 
returning any books they choose to reject after an examination. 
This new feature of trade commends itself to all our Sabbath 
school friends, and I am _ constantly supplying libraries on this 
principle in all parts of New England. 


34— HENRY HOYT, 9 CornuILL. 





CHILDREN’S TEETH. 

Dr. AMMI BROWN, with general Dental Practice, gives spe- 
cial attention to preserving such badly decayed or broken teeth 
as are usually extracted, and to fillirg and regulating Children’s 
T 


eeth. Pure Sulphuric Ether used in extracting. 
9~—ly 243g WINTER STREET. . 
7 


| Mrs. S. A. Allen’s World's Hair Kestorer has been to* 


Co., | 


| made an experiment of Mrs. S. A. 


But you cannot have good health while your blood | 


Rev. S. B. Morey, Attleboro’, Mass., writes: ‘The effeet of 
ban. 
crown of glory’ belonging to old men to the original hue of youth. 
This was done by a single bottle. Others of my acquaintances 
have used it with the same etiect, The Zylobalsamum | regard 
as aninvaluable dressing for the hair.” 
EVERYBODY PRAISES. 
Rev. Wm. Porrecs,.Stanwich, Ct., writes ; 


: “Mrs. S. A. Allen's 
World's Hair Restorer and Zylobalsamwn have met my most san- 
hot 


cuine expectations, in causing my hair to grow on bald 


ethe 





| have reconnnended ii to my friends, and they all speak highly of 


it, after use, 
THOROUGHLY TESTED. 


Rev. HH. J. CAmrve st, pastor ofthe First Baptist church, 
easter, N. H., under date of Sept. 26, 1860, writes: “IT have used 
Mrs. S. A. Allen's Word's Hair Restorer and Zstobalsamum, 
and can cordially recommend them to those who wis have 
ther grey hair restored to its original color. I am satistied that 
the Restorer 1s net a Dye, as T have thoroughly tested it.” 


FROM A DISTINGUISHED MINISTER, 


Rev. B. P. Stone, D. D., Concord, N. H., writes: “Waving 

Alien’s World's Hair Restor- 
er and Zylobalsamum, I can truly say it is sueeussful. My hair, 
which was quite gray, is now restored to its original color, [ 
recommend them to the public as the best articles yet discovered 
for the hair.” 


Lan- 








PRIZES THEM HIGHLY, 


Rev. Amos BLancnarpb, Meriden, N. H., writes : “I think very 
highly of Mrs. &. A. Allen's Worla’s Hair Restorer and Zytobalsa- 
mum. Both myseif and wife have used them with the most sat- 
isfactory results.” These preparations are exported largely in 
Europe, and have a world-wide reputation. ™ 





THIRTY YEARS YOUNGER. 

Rev. LB. Bruce, D. D., Newmarket, Gallatin, Co., Tl, writes: 
“T have tried Mrs. 8. A. Allen's World's Hair Restorer and Zylo- 
balsamum. They acted likea charin, My hair is as it was thir- 
ty years ago. If you wish a reference trom me, I will give it wil- 
lingly.” 

REPUTATION ESTABLISHED. 


S. RANDALL, EsqQ., Sullivansville, N. Y., sayg@in a letter recent- 
ly, of Mrs. S. A. Allen's Zylobalsamum: “It is the best dressing 
for the hair we can get, and the most called for, Her Hair Re- 
storer is a valuable remedy for baldness and greyness. 1 could 
procure many testimonials, but their fame is already tuo well 
established to require them.” 


PERFECTLY SATISFACTORY. 
Rev. Jas. Hoyt, Pastor of First Presbyterian church, Orange, 
N J., writes: “I have used Mrs. 8. A. Allen’s Zylobalsamum or 
World's Hair Dressing with very great benefitin my family. Its 
| cleansing and healing properties, removing dandruff, and viving 


the hair a natural and healthy tone and softness, surpass tose 
of any preparation known to me.” 


REPUTATION ESTABLISHED. 


| §. RaNDALL, EsqQ.. Sullivansville, N.Y., says,in a letter re- 
cently, of Mrs. 8. A. Allen's Zylobalsamum : “Itis the best cress- 
ing for the hair we can get, and the mostcalled for. Her Ha'r 
kestorer is a valuable remedy for baldness and grayness. I could 
| procure many testimonials, but their fame is alrevdy too well es- 
| tablished to require them.” 





| 
1 ee Wethink that if these fail to convince, nothing less than a 
| trial will. Some Sew dealers try to sell articles on which they can 
| make more profit than on these; always Insist on having these. 


We aspire to have the best, notthe lowest priced. One bottle 
of the Restorer will last a year; $1,50 per bottle. Balsam 37% 
| cents per bottle. 
| 
MBS. 8. A. ALLEN’S 


WORLD'S 


HAIR RESTORER 


j AND 


| ZYLOBALSAMU™M. 


THE GREAT UNEQUALLED PREPARATIONS FOR 
RESTORING, INVIGORATING, BEAUTIFYING 
AND DRESSING THE HAIR. 


Sold by Druggists throughout the World. 


DEPOT, 198 GREENWICH 8T., NEW YORK. 
49—lyp 
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THE YOUTH’S 


— 








YOUTH’S COMPANION. 
posTON, FRORUARY 26, 1863. 


WHEN DID THE ENGLISH BEGIN THEIR 
YEAR ON THE FIRST OF JANUARY? 
“It was a long time before the Christian world 

generally dated from the birth of Christ, Susie,” 

said Miss Ray. “Long after Rome became the 
seat of the Christian church, the Roman era was 
used. About six hundred years after Christ the 

Christian era was adopted in Italy. France did 

not use it until the eighth century. It was not, 

uniformly used in Spain until the fourteenth, and | 
the fifteenth century is probably the first in which | 
it was adopted by the Christian world. ‘The com- | 
mencement of the year was not the subject of any | 
general rule until quite a recent date. The Athe- | 
nians commenced their year in June. The Mace- | 
donians in September. The Romans in March, | 
and afterwards in January. The Mexicans on the 
23d of February. The Mohammedans in July, | 
and astronomers begin it at the vernal equinox. | 

Among Christians, Christmas, the day of Christ’s 

birth, the day of His circumcision, the 1st of Jan- 

uary, the 15th of March, and Easter, have all been 

In 1582, Pope Gregory XIII. reformed the 

calendar, and ordered the year to commence on | 

the Ist of January, the day of Christ’s circum- | 
cision.” 

“There, Sue,” exclaimed Edward, “there is your 
reason for celebrating the New Year; it is the 
Pope’s command.” 

“I presume, auntie, that the giving of presents | 
was really borrowed from the Romans,” remarked | 
Susie. 

“Yes, a change in names was about all that was 


necessary. From this custom of adopting heathen | 
Ie | 


used. 


as I dare say you would like to do. 


lieve the Bible is very apt to be superstitious now, | 
although he may be learned in all the wisdom of; 
the Greeks and Romans. The festal character of 
December and the two months following, in the} 
Catholic church, Susie, are said to have grown out | 
of Roman usages. They had their Saturnalia in! 
Iecember, their Sigillaria in January, and Luper- | 
calia and Bacchanalia in February. They were’ 
riotous, drunken festivals. Holidays in themselves 
are beneficial. By toc constant labor we harm our 
health and depress our spirits, and if we would 
make our feasts and festivals what Christ has com- | 
manded us to, we should never have occasion to} 
regret such days. P. P. BONNEY. 


‘ | 
| 
| 





VARIETY. 


—— eres 
ABOUT ICE AND SKATING. 


This has not been a very cold winter, and yet we 
have often seen the ponds and rivers alive with 
those pretty and noisy snow-birds, boys and girls 
skating. ‘This delightful sport comes nearer flying 
than anything else that we can do, although the 
wings are of steel and are under the feet. There is 
a large family of fishes called skates, (the shark is 
one of them,) but they can hardly glide through 
the water as fast as you glide over it with iron-shod 
feet. Do you know that the word skate is a Dutch 
word? (they spell it schaat,) and the fashion of 
skating comes from Holland, where the Dutch 
chiefly live. It is a low country and full of canals, 
which take the place of roads; jn summer people 
go to market in boats; in winter they go on skates, 
and draw their goods behind them on little sleds, 
There is a 
very cold country called Iceland, where people 
skate a great deal when the snow will let them, as 
you would naturally suppose from the name. In 
former times, when the Iceland boys could not get 
skates of steel, they made them out of the bones of 
the reindeer. ‘These are animals that go very fast 
over the snow, so the bones were used to making 


rites and festivals many errors crept into the | good time. 


church, indeed the worship paid to Mary can be | 
traced back to a wonderful antiquity. The great | 
mother, the sorrowing mother, she was called. 
the Hindu, she was the Lady Isami; to the 
man, Ceres; in Phrygia, Cybele. Northern na- 
tions worshipped her as Lydia or Disu. The Mus- 
covite and Laplanders represent her on their sacred 
drums. She is still struggling for life and power 
in the world as the Madonna. It was easier to 
change the idol into the beautiful Mary than to 
banish idol worship from the heart.” 


to- 


feast days in their service, did they not ?” 


“Yes, and on twelfth day shops are closed still. |meat and fruit. There are very few places in the 


| 


| for money. 


‘are unable to get as much as they would like. 


“But the English church kept many of these | 


})o you know how many things ice is good for. 
besides skating and coasting? It isa great, snug 


To |TOof over the ponds and rivers, shutting out the 
{cold wind, so that the fishes have a glass house to 


live in through all the worst weather of the year. 
When we skate we are just sliding over the roof ot 
their house. But we take greater liberties than 
that, for we cut this roof into blocks and pack it 
away in cellars, and drink the fragments in water 
or eat them in cream. More than that, we sell ice 
Water is cheap almost everywhere, 
but in some countries ice is very dear, and people 
In 
Italy the peasants gather snow in the mountains 
and pack it away in caves, and sell it in summer as 
a luxury. It is used to cool wine, and to preserve 


On that day the wise men are said to have visited | world where the ice is as clear and firm as in Mas- 


our Saviour. Now, we are by no means sure that 
Christmas is the precise day of our Saviour’s birth, 
because there is so much uncertainty about dates; 
for example, there are three hundred different opin- 
ions about the date of the world. To return to 
of their sovereign pontiff, but Protestants were 
then too much inflamed against the Romish church 
to accept even a purely scientific improvement 
from such hands. The Lutherans of Germany and 
Switzerland gave way in 1700; and in 1751, after 
great inconvenience had been experienced for two 


style with that of other countries.” 
“Ah! now I understand,” said Edward, “what is 
meant by old style. 


late date ?” 
“No, Easter was the beginning of the year. 
Russia is the only country that retains the old 


And the year did not com-| 


mence in England on the Ist of January until that} he would run to the spot and walk around the 


| sachusetts ; every winter we send cargoes of it tc 


various parts of the world, not only to hot climates 
but even to England, which is further north thar 
we are. The merchants in Boston sell ice in thi: 


| way to the amount of three hundred thousand dol- 
jlars a year.—Springfield Republican. 
our New Year, Catholic nations adopted the rule | 


A CUNNING FOX. 

A tame fox, that was kept in a stable yard, was 
on very friendly terms with several of the dogs, bu: 
he could never induce any of the cats to come near 
him. Cats have a very keen smefl, and the odo: 
arising from the fox was displeasing to them: 


jthey would not walk on any spot where he had, 
centuries, an act was passed equalizing the English | 


been standing, and kept at as great a distance fron ; 
him as possible. The fox soon saw the distaste ot} 
the cats to his company; so he made use of his 
knowledge to cheat them out of their breakfast ; 
As soon as their allowance of milk was poured out, 


|saucer, knowing that none of the cats would ap- 
| proach the defiled place. 


Day after day were the 
cats deprived of their milk, but the trick of the fox 
having been discovered, it was removed to some 


style. If you were writing from Russia to a friend | place where he coujd not get it. The fox not lik- 


in some other country, you would be obliged to 


date your lettemin this way, 4?™)}) or June 26. 


era of the Russians dates from the creation of the 


world. The first day of their year answers to the | 


| 


» H ¢ same ¢ san, 99) 3 rc 5: 
when the fruits of the earth were in full maturity. | and gave it to the cunning animal. 


13th of September in ours. The reason they give 
is, that the world was probably created in the fall, 


“Ha, ha!” laughed Edward, “they didn’t think 


| ing to be deprived of his morning draught, fell up- 
The | ©" another plan of obtaining it. The dairy-maid 


was in the habit of passing through the yard where 
the fox was, so he managed to go up to her and 
brush himself against one of the pails. The milk 
was immediately so tainted with the smell of the 
fox that the dairy-maid did not venture to take i} 
into the house; so she poured it out into a vessel 
He repeated 
this several times with success; but when the 


that the season did not come at the same time all | spoiled milk was given to the pigs, he left off 
the world over. Now that we are talking of dates, | troubling himself about it. 


Aunt Rosa, why is February such a short month 2” 

“The vanity of Augustus Cwsar deprived it of a 
day. The Romans arranged that the Ist, 2d, 3d 
months and so on should contain 31 days, and the 
even months 30, except February, which was to 
have 30 in leap year only. The term leap year is 
not correct. Augustus adopted and named what 
had been called Sextilis, the sixth month, after 
himself, August, and as he was unwilling that his 
month should have only 30 days, he took one from 
February. He had been very fortunate in that 
month. In it he assumed his first consulship, cele- 
brated three triumphs, subdued Egypt, received 
the oath of allegiance from the legions that occu- 
pied Janiculum, and terminated the civil wars.” 

“Reasons enough for adopting the month; but 
‘those Romans, wise as they were, were a little su- 
perstitious, auntie.” 


“And surely we, while we boast of our superior- 
ity to such notions, should remember from whence 
A man who does not be- 


we derjve our wisdom. 


| +o 





DON’T PLAY WITH FIRE-ARMS. 


A little girl, daughter of a gentleman named 
| Hartmen, who resides in Louisville, was shot and 
mortally wounded about five o’clock on Friday 
‘evening, by John Breener, a boy sixteen years of 
age. The youth had been flourishing a pistol 
about, snapping it at some boys. The boys ran 
, away, and the youth pointed the pistol at a num- 
| ber of girls who were playing near by. Unfortu- 
nately the weapon was discharged, the load pene- 
trating the back of the little girl’s head and escap- 
ing above the right eye, inflicting a mortal wound. 
This little girl was at the time, in company with 
some companions, celebrating in a eagle manner 
her tenth birthday. 
- a -— 
NEWS-BOYS. 


| Passing up Middle Street the other evening, 
}near Canal Bank we were startled by a small boy 
|at our elbow, who exploded suddenly with “Ere’s 
|yer Evenin’ Coo-ry-er! G-r-e-a-t battle at”—and 
e stopped dumb—to commence again the next 





| breath “E-evenin’ Coo-ry-er! tre-men-dous battle | 


COMPANION. 


at—what’n thunder?” dropping his voice on the| [2 A COUGH, COLD, OR IRRITATED THROAT, if altowsg 
last two words. He had forgotten the place of the | t° Progress, results in serious Pulmonary and Bronchial atte. 
battle. Here was a pickle. Without a “local hab- | 1°"* oftentimes incurable. 
itation” for his battle, he might as well not have | BROWN’S BRONCHIAL TROCHES 
any battle. A bright thought struck him. He | reach directly the affected parts and give almost instant relief 
turned his face towards the Post Office and bawled |!" Bsoxcmitis, Astama and Cataxrn they are benetisial, Tp, 
into the darkness—“Ja mie! ware’s the battle 2” | good effects resulting from the use of the Troches. and their ex. 
“Whodgersay >” came faintly back from Ex- | tended use, has caused them to be comnteniunee Be sure tp 
om guard against worthless imitations. OxtTarn only the JENUIne 
change Street. | Brown's Bronchial Troches, which have proved their efticac 
‘Ware in time’s the battle, I say ?” | by a test of many years. PUBLIC SPEAKERS and Sixcees ion 
“Jacksonville!” answered the invisible infor- | use the Troches. Military Officers and Soldiers who over-tay , 
mant. | voice, and are exposed to sudden changes, should have them, 
“That’s it!” Awful battle at Jacksonfield ! Even- | “0! everywhere at 25 cents a box. 
in’ Coo-ry-er! G-r-e-a-t battle at—Courier, sir?” 


—_—_— 
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FOR THE HOLIDAYS. 
Nothing is so suitable for a present, elther to old or young, 
, 


CRAIG MICROSCOPE. 


. i | It reveals the unse-n things of creation, and shows th 
Some few years ago, when the drivers of stage- os: insect to be feartully and wonderfully made. It 


coaches were at the acme of their glory, at the lit- | leas source of amusement, 
tle town of Petersfield no less than twenty-four ; wany child can use it, and noone, old or young, fails to be gs. 
passed through daily. In one of the stables ef an’ lighted with it. | Every household should have one of these beas. 
inn, where about half the coaches stopped, the Every one who gives a child a Craig Microscope, will do tha 
grooms had for some years kept a goat. One day | childalusting good ag iia apie: 
the horses had been changed in a coach, and were | tiful mounted objects, $3. NE Six Dean, 
ready to proceed on their journey, when the goat | Mounted objects at the rate of $1.50 per doz. 

took his station in front of the “leader” and ran all | C. H. WHEELER & CO., 

the distance to Godalming—twenty-four miles—at | 379 WASHINGTON STREET, BOSTOY 
the head, taking care to stop when the coach! 4 rents for New England aii: 
stopped. He slept at Godalming all night, and | : » 
— back at the head of the coach the next day. | 
After this feat, his goatship made the same journey | 
for several years, caine tone Petersfield ye = | WHOLESALE AND RETAIL 

day, and returning the next. One fine day in sum- | ee eee OF 

mer (after he had become old) he led the coach SH WING MACHINE NEEDLE g 
about a mile out of Petersfield, and, after ascend- | OF KY :>Y DESCRIPTION. 

ing a somewhat steep hill, he stopped, looked | 17 HARVARD PLAC &, (: -»vsite OLD SOUTH CHURCH.) 
around, and after a few minutes walked quietly | _2!~ly 

back towards the town. On arrival, he proceeded | 
to the stable where he had been used to live, and | 
laid quietly down. A few days afterwards, the | 
grooms, thinking their favorite could not be well, 
gave him all sorts of medicines, &c., that they 
thought might be good; but soon, however, their | 
friend fell a victim to the grave, and was often) ee eee i ta 
talked about in the town, and by travellers who’ EVENINGS witht THE DOCTRINES. 
bad iden on, the couch en Ned by Oe gm) HL Rigey HOSES pec whe Dre 


the Christian Character. By Wm. R. Williams, D. D. 12m 
cloth, 85 cents , 
THE BErTER LAND; or, the Believer's Journey and Futur 
Home. By A. C. Thompson, D. D. Lmo, cloth, 85 cents 
KITTO'S POPULAR CYCLOPEDIA OF BIBLICAL LITERS 
TURE, by John Kitto, D. D. With 500 Illustrations. svo, 8lz Pp 
| Cloth, $3,00. 
| MALCOM’S NEW BIBLE DICTIONARY. 


ee 
ANECDOTE OF A GOAT. 





th a 


© small. 
It is an end. 
and at the same ume imparts the mos, 





Co. & A. SPRING, 





GOULD & LINCOLN, 
59 WASHINGTON STREET, BOSTON, 


Publish the following CHOICE BOOKS F@®R THE FAMILY, 
either of which will be sent by mail, post-paid, on reeeip: of the 
price. 

LESSONS AT THE CROSS; or, Spiritual 

Exhibited in their Relations to Christ. 

1émo, cloth, 75 cents. 


Truths Familiar 
By Samuel Hopkins 


3y Nehemiah Adams, 


o> -—-—_—-—— 


} 
FAMILY GATHERING. | 
| 


Yes, they all came home together 
To the old house on the farm, com, D. D. 16mo, cloth, 60 cents. 
Fathers, mothers, little children! —— or THE WISE AND GOOD. 
But the day had lost a charm - 6mo, cloth, 75 cents. 
‘ 2 — | MY MOTHER; or, Recollections of Maternal Influence. 
O, the places round the fireside ! |” New England Clergyman. 12mo, cloth. 75 cents. ence. Bya 
Places that the stranger fills ; ; THE CHURCH IN EARNEST. By Rey.Joln A. James, 18m, 
O, the cold and dreary North wind H chor 40 cents, ’ 
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One more, wounded at Antietam, 
In his boyhood stricken down— 
Clay-cold cheek, and brow of marble 
Resting on its laurel crown; 
Slowly, tenderly they brought him 
In New-England soil to rest, 
So we wreathed the white immortelles, 
And we laid them on his breast. 
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Hark! the chime of soft, sweet voices, 
Music ringing through the hall ; 
But a sound no tongue can utter 
Murmurs through its rise and fall, 
Like the far-off noise of armies, 
Like the hollow roll of drums; 
From that dim, blue line of water 
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Blind and foolish we who murmur; 
Holy, powerful and calm, 

God is guiding on the people, 
Though we may not feel His arm. 

Something clearer than the starlight 
Sleeps upon those quiet graves ; 

Glows above the blue Potomac, 
Glows above its storied waves. 
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